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CHAPTER  ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  study  uses  data  obtained  from  a  statewide  survey  of  1 56  directors  of  music /teachers  in 
Massachusetts  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  the  quality  of  music 
education  programs  in  the  ten- year  period  following  it's  passage.  Three  areas  were  chosen  for 
investigation;  (1 )  staffing,  (2)  funding,  and  (3)  instructional  programs.  The  findings  of  this 
study  may  also  provide  Massachusetts  music  educators,  and  educators  from  otter  states  suffering 
similar  problems,  with  f«rtinent  information  concerning  school  systems  which  have  been  able  to 
sustain  or  improve  their  music  programs  during  ttese  financially  troublesome  times. 

6ACKGR0UND 

The  decade  of  the  1 980's  for  many  states  became  reminiscent  of  the  motion  picture 
"NETWORK"  with  the  recurrent  roar  of  taxpayers  echoing  the  yell  of  leading  man  Peter  Finch, 
"I'm  mad  as  tell  and  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  anymore".  Beginning  in  1978,  with  tte  passage  of 
Proposition  1 3  in  California,  tax  revolt  fever  spread  to  many  states  i ncl udi ng  Massachu^tts.  It  is 
fwt  terd  to  see  why  Massachusetts  taxpayers  were  angry.  Property  taxes,  the  only  broad- based 
tax  available  to  and  levied  by  each  of  tte  states  351  towns,  were  nearly  twice  the  national  average, 
supplied  fifty  per  cent  of  tte  operational  funds  of  ttose  cities  and  towns  and  were  growing  rapidly. 
Despite  declining  enrollment,  in  tte  five  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  money 
spent  on  education  rose  from  29.3%  to  47.3%  (Ladd,  Wilson  1 982).  Cities  and  towns  simply 
decided  how  much  ttey  wanted  to  spend  and  adjusted  taxes  accordingly.  Prop  2  1 12  reversed  ttet 
process  by  requirir^  cities  and  towns  to  budget  within  tte  confines  of  available  revenue. 

Proposition  2  1  /2  limited  local  property  and  automobile  excise  taxes  to  2.5  per  cent  of  tte 
total  assessed  valuation  and  furtter  limited  any  annual  tax  increase  to  2.5  per  cent  of  tte  previous 
years  collections.  Tte  initiative  could  te  arrwnded  by  individual  cities  and  towns  through  a  "tax 
override"  which  must  te  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  general  election.  Although  scteol 
districts  initially  appeared  to  te  faced  with  massive  and  devastating  cuts  in  music  programs  and 
staff,  tte  long  term  effects  of  prop  2  1  /2  on  music  education  over  tte  ten- year  (»riod  1 980- 
1 990  appear  to  teve  been  clouded  by  four  factors: 

I .  In  1 981 ,  many  communities  were  above  tte  f«rcentage  mandated  and  were  required  to 
reduce  property  tax  levies  by  fifteen  per  cent  f»r  year  until  tte  tax  rate  was  reduced 
to  tte  allowed  nraximum  of  2.5  per  cent; 


2.  Following  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1 12,  the  state  intervened  almost  immediately 

making  up  at  least  half  of  the  monies  lost  by  cities  and  towns; 
5.  Within  two  years  of  the  passage  of  prop  2  1/2,  Massachusetts  entered  a  period  of 

tremendous  economic  growth  as  observed  in  the  field  of  high  technology,  the  rapid  rise  of 

real  estate  development  and  U.S.  government  defense  spendir^,  all  of  which  would  become 

known  as  the  "Massachusetts  Miracle"; 
4.  Public  schools  in  some  towns  and  cities  experlerrced  a  decline  In  enrollment  while 

a  few  experienced  an  Increase  in  enrollment. 
In  the  Initial  stages  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education 
estimated  that  well  over  7,000  teachir^  positions  (14-1 6S5)  were  lost ,  and  the  average  school 
district  lost  5.5%  of  its  budget.  As  Is  unfortunatel  y  the  case  duri  ng  ti  mes  of  budgetary 
constraints,  many  of  these  cuts  were  felt  heavily  In  music  programs  throughout  the  state. 
Warrener  ( 1 985) ,  1  n  a  three  year  study  of  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  music  programs 
througtout  the  state  of  Massachu^tts,  found  a  21 .38%  decrease  In  tte  number  of  music  teachers 
employed  in  the  1 98 1  - 82  academic  school  year.  This  number  is  approximately  double  the 
percentage  ( 1 1 .8%)  of  teachers  laid  off  In  all  subject  areas  during  tte  first  »^r  of  the  Initiative. 
However,  as  an  overall  result  of  the  "Massachusetts  Miracle"  many  communities  were  spared 
devastating  cuts,  and  in  fact  able  to  rehire  staff  and  reinstate  prt^rams.  Accordir^  to  Dennis  Hale, 
chairman  of  the  political  scierwe  department  at  Boston  College,  local  spef«11ng  grew  faster  in  the 
six  years  after  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1 11  than  in  tte  five  years  before,  with  state  aid 
making  up  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  monies  lost.  Warrener  concluded  in  his  study  that  the 
quality  of  music  programs  did  stabilize  or  Improve  during  the  third  year  ( 1 983-84)  following 
the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2. 

By  1 987,  the  "miracle"  tegan  to  unravel.  As  monthly  revenues  fell  dangerously  below 
projections  the  state  did  not  have  a  talanced  budget  for  three  consecutive  years  resulting  in  the 
states  bond  rating  becoming  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Loss  of  state  revenues  meant  loss  of  local  aid 
to  cities  and  towns,  exacting  more  devastating  cuts,  just  as  programs  were  beginning  to  get  back  on 
their  feet.  Wten  confronted  with  the  reality  of  placir^  a  tax  override  on  the  ballot  for  education, 
one  community  within  the  metrofwlitan  Boston  area  found  enrollment  down  «)  drastically  that  as 
few  as  8  per  cent  of  the  voting  population  had  children  in  the  public  schools.  While  a  few  cities 
and  town  successfully  passed  overrides,  the  majority  failed,  in  some  instances,  ten  years 
consecutively. 

In  December  1 989,  the  state  department  of  education  published  a  report  regarding  the  impact 
of  fiscal  year  1 990  budget  reductions  as  projected  by  individual  school  districts  entitled  Public 
Education  in  t'i8$$6chuseiis:A  Broken  Promise.  This  survey  represented  238  of  363  school 
districts  across  the  state.  Because  many  smaller  towns  are  alignwl  in  school  unions  or  regions, 


some  surveys  represented  more  than  one  scfwol  district.  Those  surveys  returned  represented 
tvo-thirds  of  all  operating  districts  and  a  cross  section  of  kinds  of  communities..  At  the 
elementary  level,  three  districts  reported  music  programs  vere  eliminated  and  twenty-one 
districts  reported  music  programs  were  curtailed.  At  the  secondary  level,  four  districts  reported 
music  programs  were  eliminated  and  twenty-seven  were  curtailed. 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED 

To  determine  tte  full  extent  of  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  music  education  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  ten- i^ar  period  following  its  passage,  three  areas  were  chosen  for 
investi^tlon:  (1)  stafflr^;  (2)  funding  and  (3)  Instructional  programs.  Tte  foil  owing  questions 
were  posed: 

( 1)  To  what  extent  has  Proposition  2  1  /2  effected  the  position  of  Director  of  Music? 

( 2)  To  what  extent  has  Proposition  2  1  /2  effected  the  position  of  music  teacher? 

(3)  To  what  extent  fas  Proposition  2  1  /2  effected  the  funding  of  public  school  music 
programs? 

(4)  To  what  extent  has  Proposition  2  1  /2  effected  the  quality  of  public  school  music 
programs? 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  fourfold:  (1 )  to  determine  the  overall  effects  of  Proposition  2 
1/2  on  music  programs  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  In  the  ten- year  period  following  Its  passage; 
(2)  to  Identify  \\mt  cities  and  towns  who  sustained  or  Improved  music  programs  duhr^  that  ten- 
year  period,  with  insights  Into  how  that  was  accomplished;  (3)  to  determines  pattern,  if  any.  In 
tte  kinds  of  communities  with  sustained /1m proved  programs  using  the  community  classification 
system  of  the  state  department  of  education,  and  (4)  to  identify  sustaiwd /imp roved  programs 
within  each  classification  to  serve  as  models  for  other  communities  in  that  classification. 


I 


CHAPTER  TWO 


METHODOLOGY 

Neither  tte  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  the  Massachusetts  Music  Educators 
Association,  the  Mas^husetts  Teachers  Association  nor  the  state  department  of  education  could 
provide  an  updated  list  of  music  administrators/teachers,  the  cities  or  tovns  where  they  taught  or 
identify  which  cities  and  towns  had  K- 1 2  music  education  programs.  Therefore,  school  districts 
for  this  study  were  identified  from  the  1 989-90  Massachusetts  Dei»rtn«nt  of  Education  School 
Directory,  Part  One  (Local  Public  Schools)  ami  Part  Five  (Aca<temic  Regional  Schools). 
Identification  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  ttwt  76  communities  are  rwn-operatiorwl;  these 
towns  telong  eitter  to  a  regional  system  listed  in  Part  Five,  a  school  union  or  their  students  are 
"tuitioned  out".  Of  fifly-six  r^onal  school  systems,  twenty  systems  are  K- 1 2  and  ran^  in  size 
from  two  towns  to  ten  towns,  the  largest  covering  over  500  square  miles.  The  remaining  36 
regional  systems  are  grades  7- 1 2  or  9- 1 2  arwl  many  service  "school  unions".  A  "«:tool  union"  is 
a  group  of  school  systems  administered  by  the  same  superintendent.  There  are  27  school  unions 
with  two  to  five  towns  in  each  union  representing  a  total  of  84  towns.  From  the  state  (tepartment 
information  it  was  determined  that  of  the  351  cities  and  towns  listed  In  Part  Or»,  76  were  non- 
operational  school  districts  and  84  were  members  of  sc tool  unions,  initially  providing  191  school 
districts  for  the  study.  The  27  school  unions  identified  from  Part  One  were  then  matched  with  the 
appropriate  secowlary  regional  system  1dent1fi«l  from  Part  Five,  resulting  in  a  total  of  224  K- 1 2 
school  systems. 

Questlonwires  concerning  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  state  music  programs  were 
mailed  to  the  di  rector  of  music/cwrdi  nator  of  ttese  school  systems.  (See  Apperolix  A)  Those  who 
did  not  respond  initially  were  sent  a  second  qi^tionnaire  which  was  followed  up  with  a  telephone 
interview.  There  were  1 62  responses  representing  12.Z2%  of  the  state  school  districts. 

Because  a  valid  sti«Jy  was  conducted  by  John  Warrener  ( 1 985)  regarding  the  effects  of 
Proposition  2  1  /2  on  music  education  duri  ng  the  fi  rst  three  years,  the  questionnai  re  designed  for 
this  study  Included  information  initially  regardir^  tte  acattemic  year  1 980- 1 981  followed  by  the 
academic  year  1 984- 1 985  and  subsequent  years  throughout  the  ten- year  period. 

In  1 985,  as  a  result  of  charging  demographics,  tte  state  department  of  education,  using  data 
obtained  from  the  1 980  census  and  various  state  agencies,  derived  a  rew  seven  category 
community  classification  system  statistically  constructed  on  the  basis  of  fifteen  socio-economic 
and  demographic  attributes.  Each  of  the  states  351  cities  and  towns  was  identified  in  one  of  the 
seven  categories.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  those  towns  which  were  members  of  a  school 


union/regional  system  K-6,  K-8  vere  re -classified  according  to  the  category  of  the  regional 
secondary  school  which  their  students  attend.  Towns  in  K- 1 2  regional  systems  were  re-classified 
according  to  the  largest  town  in  the  system.  Finally,  towns  with  successful  music  pr(^rams  were 
identified  in  each  of  the  seven  categories:  urbaniz«J  centers;  economically-developed  suburbs; 
growth  communities;  residential  suburbs;  rural  ecofwmic  centers;  small  rural  communities;  and 
resort/reti  rement/artist  communities. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


PRESENTATION  OF  FINDINGS 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  PROPOSITION  2  1/2  EFFECTED  THE  POSITION  OF  DIRECTOR 
OF  MUSIC? 

1 32  resjwndents  (81 .48%)  indicated  a  char^  in  tfw  position  of  Director  of  Music  during  the  ten- 
year  period  following  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2: 

1.  61  respondents  (46.21%)  indicated  theg  nov  have  increased  job  responsibility: 

(a)  the  position  vas  expanded  to  Director  of  Firw  Arts,  including  music,  dartte 
visual  arts,  drama,  and  in  some  cases,  home  economics  and  industrial  arts 
(in  the  process  of  dovnsizing  administration,  the  position  of  dirator  of 
fine  arts  vas  not  alvays  given  to  the  director  of  music); 

(b)  the  Director  of  Music  vas  given  increased  teaching  assignments  (in  some 
cases  actually  replacing  a  full  time  staff  position  and  in  one  ca»,  responsible 
for  instructing  the  entire  v(w::al/instr u mental  program  gra<tes  6-12); 

(c)  the  Director  of  Music  vas  asked  to  manage  the  tovn  performing  arts  center/ 
auditorium. 

2.  43  respondents  (32.57%)  indicated  the  positionof  Director  of  Music  vas  eliminated: 

(a)  most  districts  elimirwted  the  position  in  1 980- 1 981  academic  year; 

(b)  several  districts  eliminated  the  position  as  a  function  of  administration  and 
replaced  the  position  vith  a  awrdinator; 

(c)  several  districts  eliminated  the  position  and  replaced  it  vith  a  department 
head  at  the  secondary  level; 

(d)  after  1 987,  nwst  districts  eliminating  the  position  did  so  through  attrition. 

3.  24  respondents  indicated  there  vas  no  change  in  the  position  of  Director  of  Music. 
4  One  respondent  indicated  the  Director  of  Music  received  a  reduction  in  pay. 

5.  Tvo  respondents  indicated  the  Director  of  Music  vas  a  f«vly-created  position. 

6.  One  respondent  indicated  the  position  vas  eliminated  in  1 982  and  restored  in  1 985. 

7.  24  respondents  indicated  this  position  vas  not  applicable  to  their  scNwl  system. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  PROPOSITION  2  1/2  EFFECTED  THE  POSITION  OF  MUSIC 
TEACHER? 

To  assess  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  the  position  of  music  teacher,  the  respondents  vere 
asked  to  complete  tvo  Items  on  the  survey:  ( 1 )  a  grid  1  ndlcati  ng  the  number  of  FIE  (wsitlons  1  n 
their  music  program  by  grade  level  and  type  of  assignment  for  the  academic  years  1980-81, 
1984-85,  1988-89,  1989-90  and  1990-91;  and  (2)  a  description  of  teacher  reassignments 
vithin  the  music  department  as  a  result  of  financial  constraints. 

Change  in  PTE  Status  due  to  Financial  Constraints 

The  fol loving  figures  vere  tabulated  from  a  total  of  1 48  resporalents  and  represent  losses  accrued 
over  the  ten- year  period  1 980- 1 990.  Fourteen  school  systems  vere  not  ireluded  in  this  analysis 
for  the  folloving  reasons:  9  respondents  indicated  their  loss  of  FTE  positions  vas  due  to  attrition 
through  declining  enrollment;  3  respondents  could  not  supply  sufficient  Information  for  the 
entire  ten  year  period  covered  by  the  survey;  and  2  respondents  indicated  loss  of  staff  vas  due  to 
consolidation  of  schools. 

1 .  73  respondents  (49.32%)  indicated  their  music  programs  lost  teaching  positions 
vhich  have  not  been  replaced. 

2.  14  respondents  (.094%)  increased  the  number  of  music  teachers  in  tteir 
music  programs. 

3.  28  respondents  ( 1 8.91  %)  stated  their  FTE  status  remained  the  same. 

4.  32  Respondents  (21 .62%)  Increased  the  number  of  music  teachers,  but  then 
lost  those  positions  due  to  later  financial  constraints. 

5.  One  respondent  lost  all  per^nnel  and  currently  te«;tes  general  music  grades  1  -  4 . 
The  heaviest  loss  of  personnel  vas  reported  for  the  academic  year  1 980- 1 981 ,  the  first  year 

of  the  initiative,  by  33  respondents  (22.29%).  The  academic  year  1 984- 1 985  appeared  to  be 
another  year  of  significant  loss  of  staff  vith  20  respondents  ( 1 3.51  %)  indicatir^  cuts  in  staff. 
I  n  the  academic  year  1 990- 1 99 1 ,  tens  years  after  tte  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  27 
respondents  ( 1 8.24%)  indicated  cuts  in  staff. 

Respondents  cited  various  personal  reactions  to  the  loss  of  {wrsonnel.  &jme  stated  many 
classes/programs  formerly  offered  could  no  longer  be  covered  by  the  remaining  staff.  Several 
telieve  their  pr(^rams  have  become  too  performance  oriented  as  a  result  of  cuts  made  in  the 
general  music  program.  Others  try  to  maintain  all  facets  of  their  programs  despite  significant 
loss  of  personnel  but  describe  a  losing  battle  not  only  in  terms  of  quality,  but  their  ovn  physical 
and  emotional  veil -being. 


Teacher  Rea33iQnment3 

6?  respondents  (41  .ZS%)  reported  specific  personnel  reassign  me  nts  following  the  passage  of 
Proposition  2  1  /2: 

1 .  41  respondents  indicated  instrumental  music  teachers  were  reassigned  to  general 
music  classes; 

2.  1 7  respondents  indicated  teachers  vere  reassigned  vithin  their  area  of 
specialization; 

3.  4  vocal /general  music  teachers  vere  assigned  to  instrumental  classes; 

4.  5  music  teachers  srtre  reassigned  to  regular  classrooms; 

5.  Some  respondents  indicated  reassignrrwnts  vere  \oo  complicated  to  describe 
specifically; 

6.  Some  resporalents  described  reassignment  as  "consolidation"  or  "expansion"  of 
existing  programs. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  PROPOSITION  2  1/2  EFFECTED  THE  FUNDING  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAMS? 

To  assess  tlw  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  ttw  funding  of  school  music  programs,  the 
respondents  vere  asked  to  provide  information  regarding  tte  u^  of  tax  overri(te3  to  fund 
education,  the  initiation  of  "user  fees",  and  the  involvement  of  parent  organizations  and/or  student 
fuF«l  raising  activities. 

Tax  Overrides 

Tax  overrides  to  fund  educational  programs  (including  music)  vere  attempted  in  65  (41 .66%) 
of  the  communities  surveyed.during  the  ten- year  periwJ  1 980- 1 990. 

1 .  Tax  overrides  failed  in  43  (27.56%)  resulting  in  total  or  partial  loss  of  prt^rams 
awl /or  staff. 

2.  Tax  overrides  passed  in  22  communities  ( 1 4.1  OX)  alloving  music  programs  to  be 
mai  ntai  ned  o  r  re  -  i  nstated . 

3.  One  community  ireJicated  a  tax  override  for  ediKcation  every  year  foUoving  the  passage 
of  Proposition  2  1  /2  ar«J  its  sub^quent  passage. 


Initiation  of  "User  Fees" 

1 .  54  respondents  (34.62%)  indicated  that  "user  fees"  had  been  initiated  in 
their  music  programs: 

(a)  36  respondents  indicated  that  user  fees  had  been  initiated  to 
maintain  instrumental  music  lessons,  particularly  at  tt«  elementary 
level ,  and  these  lessons  vere  subsequentl  y  placed  outside  the  school  day; 

(b)  15  respondents  indicate  user  fees  had  been  initiated  to  fund  marching 
band,  jazz  ensembles  and/or  high  school  chorus; 

(c)  One  respondent  i reheated  itser  fees  vere  initiated  only  for  the  school  drama/ 
musical  prodiK^tion; 

(d)  Several  respondents  indicated  user  fees  vere  initiated  to  cover  transpor- 
tation, music,  supplies,  repairs; 

(e)  Tvo  respomtents  indicated  t tat  instrumental  music  lessons  tad  alvays  been 
funded  by  user  fees. 

Fund  Raising  through  parent  organizations /Student  Fund  Raising  Activities 

67  respondents  (42.95%)  indicated  tte  music  program  vas  partially  funded  by  monies  raised 

through  parent  organizations/stuctent  fund  raising  activities: 

1 .  48  respondents  indicated  fund  raising  vas  used  to  assist  vith  many  aspects  of  tta 
music  pr(^ram  including  «juip me nt,  repair,  supplies,  transportation,  sjwcial 
trips,  festival  fees,  enrichment  programs,  clinicians,  sctolarships,  uniforms, 
and  extra-curricular  private  lessons. 

2.  1 1  respondents  indicated  ttat  fufwl  raisir^  vas  used  solely  for  capital  outlay. 

3.  6  respondents  irwhcated  fund  raising  supported  salaries  of  extra-curricular 
support  staff. 

4.  One  respondent  indicated  fund  raising  vas  a  "one  time  only  effort"  to  purctase  banA 
uniforms. 

5.  One  respondent  indicated  fund  raising  vas  an  elaborate  venture  and  including 
performance  fees  (donations)  for  sctaol  music  group  appearances. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  PROPOSITION  2  1/2  EFFECTED  THE  QUALITY  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAMS? 

To  assess  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  the  quality  of  programs  currently  offered,  the 
respondents  vere  asked  to  provide  Infornwtion  regarding  the  follovir^  questions:  ( 1 )  What  music 
classes,  if  any,  have  been  deleted  from  your  music  program  since  the  passage  of  Proposition  2 
1/2;  (2)  What  music  classes,  if  any,  have  been  a<kled  to  your  music  program  si  nee  the  {»ssdge  of 
Proposition  2  1  /2.  This  information  vas  combined  vith  infornwtion  gathered  regarding  tte 
number  of  FTE  music  positions  from  a  previous  question  to  determine  specific  areas  in  which  cuts 
vere  made. 

PROGRAM  DELETIONS  1980-1990 

Nine  respondents  indicated  programs  were  curtail«l  or  eliminated  over  the  ten- year  (Kriod 

1 980- 1 990  because  of  declining  enrollment;  therefore  the  following  figures  were  tabulated  from 

a  total  of  1 53  respondents 

Elementaru  Music  Programs 

1 .  58  respondents  (37.905S)  indicated  elementary  general  music  classes  were 
curtailed  or  eliminated. 

(a)  45  respondents  indicated  classes  were  curtailed. 

(b)  1 3  res po rate nts  indicated  classes  were  eliminated. 

(c)  9  respondents  specifically  indicated  kiralergarten  classes  were 
eliminate!. 

2.  41  responctents  (26.79%)  indicated  elementary  instrumental  music 
programs  were  curtailed  or  eliminated: 

(a)  28  respondents  irelicated  programs  were  curtailed. 

(b)  1 3  respondents  indicated  programs  were  eliminated. 

3.  29  rcsfwndents  ( 1 6.95%)  indicated  elementary  string  prt^rams  were  curtailed  or 
eliminated: 

(a)  1 3  resfwndents  indicated  programs  were  curtailed; 

(b)  1 6  res {X)n(tents  indicated  programs  were  eliminated. 

Respondents  cited  various  scenarios  regarding  curtailment  of  elementary  general  music  programs. 
One  respondent  stated  classes  were  changed  from  twice  weekly  to  once  weekly.  Most  respondents 
stated  music  classes  were  now  taught  bi-w«kly  and  three  respondents  stated  that  elementary 
children  in  their  district  now  received  bi-weekly  music  instruction  for  one  half  a  year  only. 
Regarding  instrumental  programs,  it  appears  that  string  programs  were  hardest  hit. 


One  respondent  indicated  a  successful  one  year  old  string  program,  with  an  enrollment  of  250 
students,  vas  totally  eliminated.  Another  stated  the  string  program  was  placed  after  school  on  a 
"fee"  basis  with  the  cost  factor  eliminating  more  than  half  of  the  original  participants.  Many 
instrumental  music  lesson  programs  vere  moved  outside  of  the  school  day  on  "user  fee"  status. 

Junior  High/Middle  School  Music  Programs 

1 .  25  respondents  ( 1 6.34^)  indicated  junior  high/  middle  school  vocal  and/or 
general  music  programs  vere  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

(a)  1 8  respondents  i rail cated  prt^rams  v/ere  curtailed 

(b)  7  respondents  Indicated  programs  vere  eliminated. 

2.  1 6  respondents  ( 1 0.45%)  indicated  junior  high/middle  school  instrumental 
programs  vere  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

(a)  3  respondents  irwJIcated  programs  vere  curtailed. 

(b)  7  respondents  indicated  string  programs  vere  eliminated. 

(c)  6  respondents  indicated  band  programs  vere  eliminated. 

High  School  Music  Programs 

1.10  respondents  (.065%)  indicated  sthi^  programs  vere  el1minat»l. 

2.  8  respondents  (.052%)  Indicated  jazz  ensembles  vere  eliminated  but  nov  meet  as 
extra-curricular  activities. 

3.  5  respondents  (.033%)  Indicated  Instrumental  programs  vere  curtailed. 

4.  3  respondents  indicat»l  vocal  programs  vere  curtailed. 

5.  One  respondent  Indicated  the  vocal  program  vas  eliminated. 

6.  One  respo relent  Indicated  select  band  vas  eliminated. 

7.  One  respondent  indicated  marching  band  vas  eliminated. 

8.  One  resporeJent  ir«J1cated  vind  ensemble  vas  eliminated. 

9.  One  resporelent  indicated  curriculum  changes  as  res[»nsible  for  elimination 
of  classes. 

10.  32  respondents  (20.91%)  indicated  individual  classes  vere  eliminated: 

(a)  9  respondents  ind1cat»j  music  theory  classes  vere  eliminated. 

(b)  5  respondents  indicated  music  history  classes  vere  eliminated. 

(c)  Other  classes  eliminated  vere  guitar,  el«tronic  music,  keyboard,  gerwral 
music,  tteater  prodiKtlon  and  pop-  rock. 


PROGRAn  APDITIOWS  1980-1990 


Elementaru  Music  Programs 

1 .  Tvi^nty-five  respondents  ( 1 6.33%)  indicated  elementary  music  programs  or  portions 
thereof  were  added/  re-instated: 

(a)  1 0  respondents  indicated  general  music  classes  had  been  re -instated /added. 
(5  respondents  specifically  stated  this  had  occurred  in  grades  one  throi^h 
three.  4 stated  classes  vere  again  held  weekly  instead  of  bi-weekly.) 

(b)  3  respondents  indicated  elementary  chorus  was  re -instated /added. 

(c)  3  respondents  indicated  elementary  band  was  re -instated /added. 

(d)  3  respondents  indicated  elementary  strings  were  re-instated/«Jded. 

(e)  Other  classes  atMed  were  keybrard  and  expanded  instrumental  lessons. 

Junior  High/Middle  School  Music  Programs 

1.13  resporalents  (.085%)  indicated  clas^  were  re-instat»l/«lded  at  the  junior  high 
level: 

(a)  5  respondents  indicated  general  music  classes  were  re -Instated /added. 

(b)  3  respondents  indicated  guitar  classes  were  re-1nstated/ad(ted. 

(c)  2  resfmndents  indicated  strings  were  re-1nstated/add«]. 

(d)  2  respondents  irwJicated  keybwjrd  classes  were  re-instat«J/added. 

(e)  Other  classes  re -instated /added  were  chorus,  jazz  ensemble,  computerized 
music  class,  synthesizer,  and  instrumental  classes  versus  full  beginning 
band. 

High  Sctool  Music  Progrants 

1 .  22  respondents  ( 1 4.38%)  indicated  music  classes  were  re-1nstated/ad(ted  at  the  high 
school  level. 

(a)  1 3  respomtents  Indicated  various  types  of  choruws  were  rc-lnstatcd/ 
added. 

(b)  5  resporolents  Indicated  electronic  music  classes  were  re-instated/okted. 

(c)  5  respondents  indicated  jazz  ensembles  were  re -Instated /added. 

(d)  4  respontfents  indicated  a  Hurranities  class  was  add«l. 

(e)  2  res pon(tents  indicated  strings  (orctestra)  were  re -Instated /added. 

(f)  Other  classes  re-1nstated/ad<ted  were  music  theory,  music  history, 
piano  lab,  keyboard,  guitar,  musical  titter,  choreography,  pop/rock  and 
music  appreciation. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


ANALYSIS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  FINDINGS 

This  studg  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  on  music  programs  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  ten- year  period  1 980- 1 990.  1 06  respondents  indicated  their  music 
programs  had  experienced  cuts  in  staff,  programs  or  funding  while  42  resjwndents  indicated  no 
change  or  some  additions  in  staff,  programs  or  funding.  The  results  of  this  study  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  music  programs  in  tte  state  of  Mas^hu^tts  did  rot  stabilize  during  the  ten- 
year  period  1 980- 1 990,  but  in  fact  declined. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  YEARS 

From  this  research  and  that  of  Warrener  (1985),  it  appears  that  the  first  wave  of  major  cuts 
in  public  school  music  programs  in  Mas^husetts  were  exited  in  the  ywr  imm^ately  following 
the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  effecting  either  administration,  staff,  pnqrams  or  all  three 
areas. 

The  area  of  music  administration  either  lost  the  position  of  director  of  music  or  assumed 
additional  teaching  responsibilities.  Cuts  made  in  staff  were  by  far  the  most  significant. 
Warrener  docurrwnted  ttat  one  out  of  five  music  te«hers  in  the  state  lost  their  job  in  the  first 
(^r.  87.8%  of  the  respondents  in  his  study  re(»rted  cuts  in  some  area  of  the  music  program 
duri  ng  the  1 980- 1 98 1  academic  year,  i  ncl  udi  ng  a  2 1  .Z8%  decrease  i  n  staff  with  an  additional 
2.2%  loss  of  staff  in  the  second  year.  In  some  school  districts,  remaining  staff  were  reassigrod  to 
cover  classes /prog  rams  .taught  by  their  colleagues  who  had  been  laid  off.  This  area  of  teacher 
reassignment  is  cause  for  deep  concern  as  it  becomes  more  prevalent  throughout  the  study, 
revealed  in  deeper  cuts  in  the  later  years  of  Proposition  2  1/2. 

Results  of  this  study  fouwl  132  respondents  (84.61%)  reporting  cuts  in  their  music  prt^ram 
during  the  academic  year  1 980- 1 981 .  Cuts  in  staff  amounted  to  a  'catch  22"  however,  since  cuts 
instaff  ^ne rally  rroantcutsin  program,  ar«j  conversely,  cuts  in  pr(^ rams  generally  rwantcuts 
i  n  staff. 

In  spite  of  research  supporting  the  importaroe  of  early  childhood  education  in  music,  the 
programs  most  severely  effected  in  ttw  first  year  were  elementary  general  music  followed  by 
elementary  instrumental  music,  especially  string  programs.  The  Importance  of  early  childhood 
education  in  music  has  been  long  been  recognizwl  in  the  instriKtional  nwttods  of  Dalcroze,  Orff, 
Suzuki,  Kodaly  and  Yamaha.  Beginning  in  the  1 950 "s,  continuing  research  has  been  conducted  in 
the  field  of  music  education  pertainir^  to  how  and  when  children  learn  musical  concepts.  Research 


follovlr^  Piagetlan  guidelines  strongly  suggests  specific  stages  of  musical  readiness  In  young 
children.  Brunerian  re^rch  suggests  musical  readiness  can  be  taught,  or  at  least  nurture, 
through  the  mastery  of  simple  skills  which  in  turn  prepare  the  child  for  more  complicated  ones. 
Inferences  in  support  of  early  education  in  music  matte  from  the  research  of  this  period  Inclucte, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  following:  (1 )  a  child's  ability  to  perform  certain  musical  tasks 
decreases  with  age  ( Sergeant  a rel  Roche,  1973);  (2)  certain  musical  skills  could  be  developed 
during  critical  learning  periods  In  the  child's  development,  approximately  ages  five  to  seven 
(Michel,  1973;  Taylor,  1973;Radocy,  1973);  (3)  at  a  certain  age,  the  child's  development  of 
certain  musical  skills  level  out  (Moog,  1976;  Petzold,  1966)  and  (4)  at  approximately  nine 
years  of  age,  Gordon  ( 1 990)  states  that  a  child's  musical  aptitude  is  no  longer  effected  by  his/her 
musical  environment,  even  one  of  high  qwllty.  (Mitchell,  1985) 

Research  durir^  the  f»3t  dec8(te,  has  fwused  on  the  horizontal  int^ration  of  the  arts  into  tte 
school  curriculum,  particularly  urban  schools  with  historically  poor  wademic  achievement. 
Outstanding  results  have  occurred  Including  greatly  improved  attendara^,  remarkable  increases  in 
test  scores,  and  teachers  ami  students  truly  excited  about  learning.  Private  schools,  such  as  the 
Waldorf  schools  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  also  acknowledge  the  Importance  of  the  arts  in  a 
holistic  curriculum  designed  to  assist  the  child  in  developing  non-verbal  modes  of  expression  and 
understanding,  ^rvard  University  psychologist  Howard  Gardner  theorizes  that  Intelligence  takes 
many  forms,  hence  his  term  "multiple  Intelligences"  Of  the  »ven  multiple  intelligences,  he 
describes  musical  intelligence  as  the  first  to  enwrge  in  tlw  child.  His  theories  are  being  explored 
In  the  Chelsea,  Massachusetts  school  system  under  the  management  of  Boston  University  and 
iraclude  a  strong  arts  component. 

Several  respondents  indicated  "user  fees"  for  Instrumental  music  lesajns  had  adver«  effects  , 
even  when  offered  during  the  sclwol  (fay.  Ore  elementary  instrunwntal  program  dropp«l  from  600 
stiKtents  to  225  students  apparently  due  to  substantial  fees  of  $200.00  per  ijfi^r  per  child.  When 
no  longer  funi^  by  grant  money,  one  successful  string  program  was  forced  to  implement  user  fees 
and  subsequently  lost  over  half  its  stu<tents. 

Durir^  tte  third  year  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  Warrerer  found  a  reversal  in  the  (townward  trend 
of  staff  layoffs;  although  the  majority  of  respondents  reported  there  had  been  no  change  in  music 
staff  for  1983-1984,  1 2.9%  indicated  they  experienc«l  an  increa^  in  music  positions. 
Additionally,  14.7%  of  the  respondents  reported  music  courses  previously  cut  due  to  Proposition 
2  1  /2  were  partially  or  completely  restored.  Warrerer  therefore  concluded  that  music  programs 
1  n  the  state  did  stabilize  or  1  mprove. 
THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  'MASSACHUSETTS  MIRACLE' 

In  the  mid- 1 980's,  growth  In  the  metropolitan  Boston  area  was  dramatic.  Although  property 
taxes  ted  been  cut,  tax  revenues  rebounded  faster  than  anyore  im^ined,  aided  in  part  by  the 


building  boom  and  the  incredible  number  of  new,  expensive  automobiles  being  purchased.  During 
this  period  annual  revenues  from  the  auto  excise  tax  were  actually  higher  than  1 980.  The  state 
also  levied  new  taxes  on  hotels  and  jet  fuel  and  seriously  began  collecting  parking  fims.  In  just 
two  years  alone,  parking  fines  netted  over  $20  million  dollars.  Combined  with  burgeoning  defense 
spending  and  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  computer  industry,  state  revenws  continued  to  grow 
despite  Proposition  2  1  /2.  The  legislature  onerously  gave  of  its  wealth  to  local  aid.  Local 
spending  actually  grew  faster  in  the  six  years  following  the  pass^  of  Pro(»sition  2  1  /2  than  in 
the  five  previous  years.  The«  state  "bail -outs"  to  the  cities  and  towns  however,  (temaged  tlw 
credibility  of  administrators  and  school  committees  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayers  who  were 
threatened  year  after  year  with  severe  cuts  in  public  school  programs  if  tax  overrides  failed. 
However,  when  overrides  did  fail,  the  money  always  api^red  to  at  least  partially  restore 
programs. 

As  real  estate  began  to  boom,  many  young  families  found  housing  costs  within  the  communities 
traditiorally  considered  suburbs  of  metropolitan  Boston  out  of  tteir  price  range.  S^king 
affordable  housing  nrieant  increased  commuter  tinw  but  opened  new  neighborhoods  with  more 
affordable  price  tags  south  and  west  of  Boston.  Cape  Cod,  trwJitionally  a  rcsort/rctirenKnt 
community  became  home  to  many  young  families  with  one  town  completing  two  new  K- 6  schools  as 
late  as  January  of  1 990.  Towns  along  the  Interstate  495  belt  experienced  growth  as  well. 

This  change  i  n  demt^raphics  led  to  decli  ni  ng  enroll  ments  i  n  many  metropolitan  suburbs. 
When  confronted  with  the  reality  of  placing  a  tax  override  for  education  on  the  ballot ,  one 
community  found  enrollments  down  so  drastically  ttat  as  few  as  Q%  of  the  voting  population  ted 
children  in  the  public  sctools. 

The  academic  year  1 984- 1 985,  saw  nearly  as  many  staff  cuts  in  the  music  program  as 
acWitions.  Twenty  res(»ndents  ( 1 2.82%)  indicated  music  positions  were  cut  while  sixteen 
respondents  ( 1 0.25%)  indicated  music  positions  were  added.  The  most  significant  cuts  were 
sustained  in  elementary  programs  and  junior  high  general  music  classes  and  in  some  cases  can  be 
partially  contributed  to  declining  enrollment.  It  became  increasingly  common  for  junior  high 
schools  to  adopt  an  arts  curriculum  wherein  music  was  taught  one  half  the  year  and  visual  arts  the 
other  half.  In  some  schools  this  practice  was  expanded  to  include  Iwme  economics/iralustrial  arts 
in  a  three-way  split.  It  is  conceivable  in  this  program  tint  a  teacher  might  s^  the  seventh  grade 
class  for  music  in  the  fall  and  not  see  them  again  until  the  spring  nearly  two  years  later  as  eighth 
graders.  At  tte  elementary  level,  gerwral  music  classes  were  frequently  moved  to  bi-weekly  and 
kindergarten  music  was  often  eliminated  because  administrators  believed  it  could  te  aJequately 
taught  by  the  classroom  teacter. 

An  alarmii^  number  of  music  teachers  were  reassigned  within  their  programs  either  because 
of  seniority  in  teacher  layoffs  or  in  an  attempt  to  cover  classes  and  programs  rather  than 


eliminate  them.  The  most  frequent  reassignment  vas  ttet  of  instrumental  teachers  to  general 
music.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  music  teacher  is  currently  certified  in  all  areas  of  music 
but  at  three  grade  levels;  K-  9,  5- 1 2,  or  K- 1 2.  Due  to  the  number  of  teacher  layoffs  si  nee  the 
passage  of  Proposition  2  1  fZ,  the  average  teacher  age  in  Massachusetts  is  currently  47,  implyir^ 
25  years  of  teaching  experience.  The  ability  to  teach  all  areas  of  music  education  as  si^gested  by 
the  state  teaching  credential  is  a  fallacy.  Realistically,  a  music  te»^her  becomes  highly  specialized 
in  either  a  vocal  or  Instrunwntal  track,  usually  dependent  upon  tteir  own  major  Instrunwnt  and 
Interests,  and  develops  extensive  knowledge  in  that  curriculum  during  his/her  career. 
Reassigning  that  music  teacher  to  a  new  area  of  specialization  after  a  twenty  year  career  Is  akin  to 
reassigni  ng  an  English  teacher  to  French  classes. 

THE  YEARS  OF  DECLINE 

By  1 988,  the  "Mass^husetts  Miracle"  was  beginning  to  unravel.  Michael  Dukakis,  then 
governor  of  the  state,  was  accused  of  allowir^  the  ship  to  sink  while  he  campaigned  for  the 
presidency.  This  was  the  first  of  three  consecutive  years  wherein  the  legislature  did  not  produce  a 
balarwed  state  bud^t  but  contributed  to  severe  cuts  In  public  wlucation,  eventually  ranking 
Massachusetts  49th  in  the  nation  in  state  aid  to  education.  The  Massachusetts  Teacters  Association 
reported  in  June  of  1 991 ,  that  since  July  1 989,  the  legislature  has  cut  si^nding  for  grades  K-  1 2 
by  $325  million  or  approximately  20^.  The  results  of  this  study  indicate  a  more  stabilized 
picture  of  the  academic  years  1 988- 1 989  and  1 989- 1 990.  Eight  respondents  ( .046^) 
indicated  courses /prog rams  were  ad<ted/ re -instated  for  the  ac«Jem1c  year  1 988- 1 989  while  six 
respondents  (.038%)  irwlicated  programs  were  curtailed  or  eliminated.  During  tte  academic  year 
1989-1990,  nine  responctents  (.057?5)  Indicated  p  r  og  ra  ms  we  re  added /re -instated  a  ndt  he  sanw 
number  of  respondents  Indicated  pr(^rams  were  curtailed  or  eliminated.  These  results  might  be 
attributed  to  two  "one-time-only"  factors:  ( 1 )  the  city  of  Brookllne  won  a  suit  against  Governor 
Dukakis  for  witholding  state  aid  to  education  which  result»J  in  tte  return  of  $21 9  million  dollars 
to  the  public  sctools;  and  (2)  many  cities  and  towns  had  "free  cash"  which  up  to  this  point  h^  not 
teen  used  areJ  was  now  tapped.  The  entire  finarrcial  situation  in  tte  state  was  exacerbated  by  tte 
recession  which  b^n  to  deepen  in  the  northeast  states  in  the  later  (»rt  of  the  decade. 

Crisis  strittk  ^in  in  the  academic  year  1 990- 1 991 .  Nine  a^hwl  districts  have  now 
eliminated  music  prc^rams  :  (1)  one  url«n1z«l  center;  (2)  two  growth  communities,  (3)  two 
residential  suburbs,  and  (4)  three  rural  economic  centers.  Curtailment  of  prtqrams  has  been 
equally  severe:  ( 1  )3even  school  districts  have  no  Instrumental  music  at  any  level;  (2)  three  have 
no  music  K-8;  (3)  four  report  no  vocal /general  music  gra(tes  7-12;  (4)  fifteen  report  all 
elementary  instrumental  music  Instruction  tes  been  eliminated;  (5)  eight  report  all  elementary 
general  music  has  been  eliminated;  and  (6)  two  report  all  programs  and  staff  have  been  eliminated 


with  the  exception  of  one  teacher  vho  is  i  n  charge  of  general  music  grades  1  -  4.  A  major  citg 
(urtwnized  center)  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  reportedlg  teaches  junior  high  general  music 
classes  with  an  aver^  class  size  of  45-  55  students.  The  town  on  Cape  Cod  which  constructed  two 
new  schools  el  i  mi  rated  all  instrumental  music  K-8. 

String  programs  appear  to  have  suffer«J  more  cuts  vertically  through  the  curriculum  during 
the  financial  constraints  following  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2.  than  any  other  component  of 
the  music  education  program.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  school  systems  usually 
employ  one  string  educator  who  teactes  in  a  vertical  schedule.  When  that  teacher  is  laid  off,  the 
program  is  eliminated  because  most  barai  te«)hers  do  not  have  the  time  to  assume  these 
responsibilities  nor  do  they  feel  comfortable  with  string  techniqi^. 

COMMUNITY  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAMS 

It  appears  from  this  research  that  "Urbanized  Centers"  suffered  the  most  significant  cuts  in  music 
programs  over  the  ten-  year  pehod  1980-1 990.  The  state  department  of  ediK^ation  descri bes 
these  communities  as  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers,  densely  populated  and  culturally 
diverse.  Of  forty-four  K- 12  indcperatent  school  systems  and  one  K-12  regional,  only  seven  school 
systems  in  this  category  were  able  to  sustain  or  improve  their  music  prt^ram.  Of  twelve  systems 
reportir^  tax  overrides,  ten  failed  and  two  passed. 

Thirty-four  communities  of  the  fifty-eight  identified  as  "Economically- Developed  Suburbs" 
were  able  to  sustain  or  improve  their  music  programs.  Three  of  these  communities  Iwve  regional 
3«Jondary  sctools  and  the  remainder  are  K- 1 2  systems.  The  state  department  of  education  defirws 
an  economically -developed  suburb  as  follows:  suburbs  with  high  levels  of  economic  activity, 
social  complexity,  and  relatively  high  income  levels.  Sixteen  of  these  communities  attempted  tax 
overrides  with  three  (wssing  and  thirteen  failing. 

Thirty  four  communities  were  identified  by  the  state  department  of  education  as  "Growth 
Communities".  Five  of  these  communities  are  locat«J  on  Cape  Cod.  Ten  communities  and  three 
school  unions  representing  seven  towns  are  located  either  adjacent  to  the  Cape  or  along  one  of  three 
major  interstates  in  southeastern  Massachusetts  which  lead  to  tte  Cape.  Eleven  communities  are 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  remaining  communities  are  located  north  and  west  of 
Boston.  These  communities  were  characterized  as  rapidly  exparding  ami  in  transition.  Ten  of 
these  communities  were  identified  by  this  study  as  teving  been  able  to  sustain  their  music 
programs.  Thirteen  communities  attempted  tax  overrides  for  education  and  ten  attempts  failed. 

"Residential  Suburbs"  were  characterized  as  affl  wnt  communities  with  low  levels  of  economic 
activity.  This  group  inc1u<tes  five  school  unions,  seven  regional  secondary  schools  and  twenty  K- 
1 2  sclwol  systems.  Twelve  schwl  systems  were  identified  as  having  sustained  or  improved  their 


music  programs.  This  group  vas  the  most  successful  in  passing  tax  overrides  srith  thirteen  of 
seventeen  communities  reporting  overrides  passed. 

The  last  three  categories  of  community  classifications  represent  very  small  tovns,  most  of 
vhom  are  members  of  a  regioral  school  system  or  sctool  union.  Each  of  these  regional 
schools/unions  might  have  member  tovns  representing  all  three  of  these  categories.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  eact)  community  vas  identified  according  to  the  classification  of  the  regional 
secondary  system  vhich  its  students  attend. 

"Rural  economic  centers"  vere  characterized  as  historic  manufacturing  and  commercial 
communities  vith  moderate  levels  of  economic  activity.  Twenty-one  school  systems  vere 
identified  including  ten  K- 1 2  regionals  and  six  school  unions  representing  forty-tvo  tovns  vho 
attend  regional  secondary  schools.  Three  K- 1 2  school  systems  .including  tvo  regiorals,  vere 
identified  from  this  research  as  havic^sustairwd  or  improved  music  programs.  Three  of  the« 
communities  attempted  tax  overrides  vhich  subsequently  failed. 

Nine  school  systems  vere  identified  representing  thirty-tvo  communities.in  the  eatery 
"Small  Rural  Communities".  These  communities  teve  extremely  small  populations,  are 
predominantly  farmland,  sparsely  populatwl  and  ecorwmically  undeveloped.  Many  of  the«  schwl 
systems  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles.  One  school  system  reported  that  30-40^  of  its 
operating  budget  vas  a11ott»l  to  transportation.  Tvo  such  ^hool  systems  have  the  most  successful 
music  programs  in  the  vestern  part  of  the  state.  One  community's  attempted  override  failed 

The  last  state  category  vas  the  "Resort /Retirement /Artistic  Community".  Three  school  unions, 
one  regional  school  district  K- 1 2  and  seven  tovns  representing  a  total  of  32  communities 
vere  identified  from  this  research  in  this  cate^ry.  Of  tte  four  successful  programs,  ont  Is 
located  on  Ca[»  C«J,  one  is  an  islarel  off  the  Cape,  one  is  a  small  tovn  on  the  rwrth  shore  of  &)ston 
aral  one  is  a  regional  sctool  system  (K- 1 2)  in  the  vestern  part  of  the  state. 
Resort /retirement /artistic  communities  are  described  by  the  state  as  communities  vith  high 
property  values,  relatively  lov  inconte  levels,  and  enclaves  of  retirees,  artists,  vacatiomrs  and 
xademicians.  Three  communities  attempted  overrides:  ts/o  failed  ami  one  passed. 

Those  communities  Identified  from  tfw  questionnaire  as  having  siKcccssful  music  programs  had 
one  or  more  of  the  fol  loving  attributes:  ( 1 )  a  director  of  music  (or  a  teacher /coordinator)  vho 
communicates  regularly  vith  sch(wl  administrators  and  the  music  staff  and  is  a  decision- nwker; 
(2)  a  K- 12  curriculum;  (3)  a  supportive  music  parents  organization;  (4)  a«hool  committee 
knovledgeable  in  the  value  of  an  arts  education;  (5)  a  supportive  wlministration  vto  al«) 
r«»gnl2es  the  value  of  arts  education;  (6)  a  music  staff  vho  understands  the  educational  needs  of 
their  community;  and  (7)  high  visibility  of  the  music  program  throughout  the  community.  In 
addit1on,the  director  of  music  in  one  community  «rved  on  the  «arch  committee  for  a  nev 
administrator  ensuring  selection  of  someone  supportive  of  the  arts;  one  director  of  music  stated 
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that  of  seven  members  on  the  school  committee  In  his  community,  five  members  have  doctoral 
degrees,  and  several  directors  recommended  using  CABLE  TV  to  promote  all  sch(»l  music 
programs. 

It  appears  from  this  research  that  the  majority  of  school  systems  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
have  not  been  able  to  sustain  or  Improve  programs  in  the  ten- year  period  following  the  passage  of 
Proposition  2  1 1I.  Those  school  systems  vho  have  sustained  or  Improved  music  programs  are 
located  In  three  areas  of  the  state:  ( 1 )  economically-developed  suburbs  located  within  the 
interstate  495  and  95  belts  around  the  city  of  Boston;  (2)  three  urbanized  centers  and  one 
growth  community  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  with  multi -ethnic  communities;  and  (3) 
several  regional  school  systems  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  some  centered  around  the 
academic  communities  of  a  major  university  and  several  well-krwwn  colleges  as  well  as  tte 
Tanglewood  Music  Center,  and  predominantly  including  rural  economic  centers,  small  rural 
communities  and  resort /retirement /artistic  communities. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMflENDATIONS 

It  appears  from  this  research  that  the  majority  of  sctool  systems  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
have  not  been  able  to  sustain  or  Improve  programs  in  the  ten- year    nod  following  the  passage  of 
Proposition  2  1  /2.  Sadly,  the  majority  of  those  school  systems  who  have  sustained  or  improved 
music  programs  appear  to  be  locate!  in  tte  »»)nom1cally-develo(^  suburbs  within  the  Interstate 
495  and  95  belts  surroundir^  the  Boston  area.  Further,  it  appears  that  the  demise  of  many  music 
programs  throughout  the  state  vas  delayed  because  of  the  "Massachusetts  Miracle"  and  changes  in 
demographics.  Although  cuts  have  been  made  (tee p  into  tlw  "academic  heart"  of  education  in  many 
communities,  the  arts,  especially  music,  have  continiKd  to  remained  on  tte  historical  "ctopping 
block". 

While  tte  state's  projections  of  nwnthly  revenues  for  1 991  have  teen  slightly  ahead  of 
predictions,  the  future  is  still  uncertain.  Approximately  9500  lay-off  rotices  were  «nt  out  again 
1  n  the  spri  ng  of  1991  which  the  Massachusetts  Teacters  Association  esti  mates  will  i  mp«it  3000 
teachers  for  tte  1 991  - 1 992  ac«tem1c  year.  This  figure  repre^nts  r«arly  telf  the  numter  of 
teachers  who  lost  their  jobs  in  the  first  i^r  of  Proposition  2  1 11. 

Throughout  tte  ten-  year  period  followi  ng  the  passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  urten  centers  arrf 
small  rural  communities  seem  to  have  suffered  severe  conswiiKnces  as  fundi for  edircation  in 
Massachusetts  has  b«Mme  far  less  equitable.  Research  clearly  Indicates  that  an  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  education  which  Includes  tte  arts,  thieves  compelling  success  in  urban  scNwls  with 
historically  poor  academic  achievement.  One  need  only  look  at  tte  positive  results  of  IMPACT 
(1970),  and  more  recently,  tte  Key  School  (Iwlianafwiis)  awl  otters  wto  have  included  tte  arts 
In  tteir  basic  curricula.  Yet  tte  results  of  this  study  foural  only  7  urton  settir^  with  successful 
music  programs.  Several  of  ttese  school  systems  offer  music  instruction  at  tte  elenwntary  level 
only  at  a  city  magnet  whool  for  tte  arts.  Wtet  about  tte  musical  wlucatlon  of  children  wte  choo« 
to  attend  otter  schools  within  ttese  cities?  By  placing  music  on  a  fee  basis,  especially  during 
uncertain  economic  tintts,  students  are  denied  tte  opportunity  to  participate  wten  many  parents 
must  make  cteices  tetween  tte  necessities  of  life  (food  for  tte  body)  and  music  lessons  (food  for 
tte  soul).  Thesetwof«;torsalor«,  wten  compared  with  tte  success  rate  of  music  programs  in 
economically -developed  suburbs,  contribute  to  elitist  attitiries  toward  music.  Beginning  with  tte 
academic  year  1 991  - 1 992,  tte  state  of  Massachusetts  will  offer"sch(wl  ctoice"  as  an  alternative 
for  stu(tents.  Certainly  rw  students  will  leave  schools  in  tte  wealthier  suburbs  for  urten  or  rural 
areas,  but  most  certainly  many  students  from  urban  and  rural  schools  will  decide  to  continue  tteir 
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education  in  the  vealthier  suburbs,  stripping  pwrer  schools  of  essential  educational  dollars.  Will 
those  funds  be  replaced  and,  if  so,  hov?  What  are  the  ramifications  for  renwining  students,  staff 
and  music  vith  continued  declining  enrollments?  With  tl»  changes  in  education  currently 
demanded  bg  the  federal  and  state  government,  now  is  the  time  to  study  innovative  curricula  and 
i  mplement  nev  programs  i n  our  urban  schools  before  another  generation  is  lost  to  drugs  and 
crime. 

Higher  education  in  music  must  assume  responsibility  for  insuring  that  future  music  teachers 
( 1 )  understand  the  importance  of  and  are  capable  of  designing  substantive  and  sequential  K- 1 2 
curricula;  ( 2)  recognize  that  the  ^al  of  music  education  is  to  enable  every  child  to  becorro 
musically  literate,  beginning  vith  strong  general  music  prc^rams  at  the  elementary  level;  and 
(3)  arecapableof  evaluating  and  assessing  musical  behaviors. 

In  a  study  by  Ladd  and  Wilson  ( 1 982)  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  Massachusetts 
voters  who  supported  Proposition  2  1 12,  fi retire  clearly  ireJicated  that  household  teals  voted  in 
tteir  own  apparent  economic  self-interest  and  that  community  cteracteristics  influenced  tteir 
vote  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  lover  property  taxes  and  more  efficient  ^vernment  ratter  tten  to 
reduce  tte  levels  of  public  «rvice.  ^tovevcr,  tte  financial  crisis  errcountered  follovir^  tte 
passage  of  Proposition  2  1  /2,  combined  vith  tte  severe  economic  dovnturn  currently  experienced 
by  residents  of  Massachusetts,  has  reduced  tte  levels  of  public  service  aral  pitted  mighbor  against 
neighbor  in  a  fierce  battle  over  tte  funding  of  public  education:  ( 1 )  retirees  living  on  fixed 
incomes  against  younger  tousetelds  still  in  tte  vorkforce;  (2)  tte  life-long  tovn  resident 
against  tte  relative  nevcomer;  and  (3)  teusetelds  vith  children  in,  or  about  to  enter,  public 
school  against  those  teusetelds  vitteut  children  in  tte  public  schools.  A  tersh  reality  faced  by 
many  cities  and  towns  is  tte  decreasing  numter  of  voters  vte  teve  children  in  the  public  sch<wls. 
Money  tes  become  such  an  issue  ttet  tte  attitwte  of  many  tax^wt^rs  tovard  fureJing  education  is  "I 
don't  have  children  in  a;hool,  so  why  steuld  I  pay  for  yours?"  In  a  recent  radio  interview,  Paul 
Gordon,  executive  Director  of  tte  Massachu^tts  Association  of  School  Committees  estimated  ttet 
only  18-20%of  tte  voting  population  statewide  had  children  in  tte  public  «teols.  Ttereisa 
trenwretous  wed  to  educate  tte  voting  public  on  tte  importance  of  tte  arts  in  education. 

Major  educational  reports  of  tte  1 980"3  testify  to  tte  need  for  tte  inclusion  of  tte  arts  in  tte 
basic  curriculum,  yet  during  ttet  very  (tecaite,  music  prc^rams  in  tte  state  of  Massachusetts  were 
beif^  curtailed  or  eliminated  in  alarming  numters  because  of  budgetary  constraints.  As  music 
educators  we  must  become  more  cognizant  of  current  research  supporting  arts  as  basic  to  tte 
curriculum;  we  must  te  willing  to  Iwk  lor^  arwl  terd  at  our  public  school  music  programs  in 
light  of  this  re^arch,  identifying  areas  for  possible  music  curricula  reform;  and  we  must  te 
instrumental  in  informing  administrators  and  parents  of  tte  curricular  goals  and  objectives  for 
tteir  children,  our  students.  With  educational  reform  on  tte  terizon  in  tte  Massachusetts  state 


legislature  supported  bg  the  Massachusetts  Business  Alliance  for  Education,  ve  must  become 
facilitators,  innovators  and  team  plagers  on  our  schcral  faculties.  We  must  not  dwell  on  what  we 
have  lost,  but  what  we  can  accomplish  with  what  is  left,  even  (especiallg)  if  it  means 
restructuring  the  program  and  not  doing  things  the  way  they  have  been  done  in  the  past. 
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APPENDIX  A 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Regional :  YES  NO 

ADDRESS  ^TELEPHONE  

LIST  ALL  TOWNS  

Grade  level  of  your  school:  K-6_K-8_K- 1 2_9- 1 2_7- 1 2_^ther  

CONTACT  PERSON  POSITION  

1 .  Please  complete  the  foUoving  grid  as  indicated  below. 

(a)  the  number  of  music  staff  (PTE)  employed  in  1980-81 

( b)  the  number  of  music  staff  ( PTE)  employed  i  n  1 984-  85 

(c)  the  number  of  music  staff  (PTE)  employed  in  1 988-89 

(d)  the  number  of  music  staff  (PTE)  emploi^  in  1 989-90 

(e)  the  number  of  music  staff  ( PTE)  employed  i n  1 990-  9 1 


POSITIONS       (a)80-81       (b)84-85       (c)88-89       (d)89-90  (e)90-91 

Elem/Gen 
Music 

Elem/lnstr 
Music 

Elem/Strings 

JH/Middle 
Gen.  Music 

JH/Middle 
Instr.  Music 

HS 

Yocal/Gen 
HS 

Instr.  Music 


Di  rector/ 
Coordinator 


2  Please  circle  the  fol loving  statement  vhich  most  correctlg  describes  the  the  effect  of 
Proposition  2  1  /2  on  the  position  of  Director  of  Music  in  your  community. 

(a)  not  applicable 

(b)  position  eliminated 

(c)  increase  in  job  responsibility 

(d)  r»juction  in  pay 

(e)  no  change 

(f)  nevly  created /re -instated  position  (year)  

3.  Has  you  community  attempted  an  override  of  Proposition  2  1  /2  for  ediKation? 

YES  NO 

4.  If  YES,  vas  the  override  successful? 

YES  NO 

5.  In  what  year(s)  vas  the  override  attempted?  


6.  If  the  override  failed,  vhat  effect  did  it  have  on  your  music  program. 


7.  Do  you  anticipate  an  override  in  your  community  for  the  fiscal  year  1991-92? 

YES  NO 

8.  Has  it  b^n  necessary  for  your  district  to  introduce  "user  f^"  to  maintain  the  music  program? 

YES  NO 

9.  If  the  answer  to  *8  vas  YES,  plea«  circle  the  appropriate  areas. 

marching  band  transfwriation 

instrumental  music  lessons  jazzen«mble 

chorus  supplies,  repairs,  music 

orchestra  otter  

10.  During  tte  ten- year  period  following  Projwsition  2  1/2,  have  any  music  classes  been  deleted 
from  your  program? 

YES  NO 

11.  If  tte  ansver  to  question  *1 0  vas  YES,  please  complete  tte  foUoving: 

GRADE  LEVEL  TYPE  OF  CLASS 


12. 


During  tte  ten- year  period  folloving  Proposition  2  1 11,  have  any  music  classes  been  added 
to  your  program? 
YES  NO 
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13.  If  thcarwvcrto  *12  vas  YES,  pi  ewe  complete  the  following: 
GRADE  LEVEL  TYPE  OF  CLASS 


1 4.  During  the  ten- year  period  following  Proposition  2  1  /2  have  there  been  tether 
reassignments  because  of  financial  constraints? 

YES  NO 

1 5.  If  the  answer  to  qwstion  *1 4wa3  YES,  please  complete  the  following  with  tte  number  of 
teachers  reassigned. 

REASSIGNED  FROM  TO 


16.  Does  your  music  program  spon^r  fund  raisir^to  help  maintain  the  priqram? 

YES  m 

1 7.  If  your  answer  to  question  *1 6  was  YES,  please  circle  for  what  purpose: 

supplement  teachers  salaries  equipment  repairs/supplies 

capital  outlay  trans(wrtation 

trips  festival  fees 

drill  team  uniforms 

other  


1 8.  Additional  comments: 


APPENDIX  B 


COMMUNITY  CLASSIFICATION 
AND 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Schools  vritten  In  ftsffcs  have  sustained  or  Improved  programs. 
TO  stands  for  "tuitioned  out". 

URBANIZED  CENTERS:  manuftrcturing  and  commercial  centers;  den^ly  populated ,i:ulturally 


diverse. 

Attleboro 

Hoi  yoke 

Salem 

Ager 

Lav  re  nee 

Sonwrville 

Boston 

Leo  minister 

Southbridge 

Brockton 

Lowell 

Springfield 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Taunton 

Chelsea 

Mal(ten 

Waltttam 

Chicopee 

Maynard 

Waterto\p'n 

Clinton 

Medford 

Webster 

Everett 

tkthuen 

Westfield 

/"^//AM-jp/XAcushnet  TO) 

Nilford 

West  Springfield 

*?ir"  Bedford^ysatMiX  TO) 

Worcester 

Fitchburg 

North  Adams 

Union  14:  Provincetown /Truro 

Gardner 

Northampton 

Berkshire  Hills  Regional  (K-12) 

Gloucester 

Pittsfield 

Stockbridge 

Greenfield 

Quincg 

West  Stockbridge 

Haverhill 

Revere 

Great  Barrington 

Housatonic 

ECONOMICALLY-DEVELOPED  SUBURBS:  suburbs  vith  hiah  levels  of  economic 

activitg,  social  complexity;  relativelg  high  income  levels. 

Grafton 

South  Hadley 

Arlington 

Holbrmk 

Stoneham 

Ashland 

Hudson 

Stougtiton 

Auburn 

Lexington 

Swamp«ott 

Avon 

Littleton 

Tewksbury 

Bettford 

t'brtlehead 

Woburn 

Belmont 

Mel  rose 

Wakefield 

Beverly 

Middleton  (Mascorwnwt  7- 1 2) 

Walpole 

Billerica 

tiilton 

Wellesleg 

Brainiree 

Natick 

Westtforough 

Brookline 

fieedtiam 

West  Boylston 

Burffngfon 

Ne\eion 

Wilmington 

Canton 

North  AreJover 

Westv'ood 

Chelmsford 

Norwood 

Winct)ester 

Denver 3 

Peatfodg 

Acton/Boxt»rougti{  7-12)* 

Dedham 

Randolph 

Cdncord/t^rlisM- 1 2)  * 

East  Longmeado^e' 

fading 

Nortliboro,''Southt>oro{^- 1 2)  ♦ 

Foxt^rough 

Saugus 

fiarlt»rotjgtl^ 

Framingtiam 

Shrewsbury 

Franklin 

Somerset 

I 


II 


GROVrTH  COMMUNITIES:  rapidly  expanding  communities  in  transition 


t^g^k-vm  A3hburnham/We3tmlnl3ter  (K- 12) 

Barnsi^bh  Amhersi/PeihamK  7- 1 2) 

deIcf>er1o\e'n  Brldgevater /Reynham  (9-12) 

Belllngham  (Lancaster) 

Bourne  l>ennisA'6rmuthK  K- 1 2) 

Darimouih  Freetown/Lakeville  (5- 12) 

Dracut  PI  yrrwuth /Carver  (7-12) 

East  Bndgevater  Union  28:  New  SalemAVendell/Erving 

Fslmouif)  Leve  rett  ( A  m  he  rst  /  Pel  ha  m  Reg ) 

Granby  Shutesbury  (Amherst/Pelham  Reg) 

Harvard  Ralph  C.  Mahar  Reg  HS 

Harwich  Union  55:  Riwhester/Mattapoi sett /Marion 

Lenox  Old  Rochester  Reg*(  7- 1 2) 

Ludlow  Union  3!.  Pembroke,  Kin^sion,  Halifex/Pii^mpion 

Lunenburg  Siher  Lake  R^sg^-M) 

Mansfield  Union  61 :  Sturbridge/Wales/Holland/Brookfield 

Norton  TanTasqua  Re  ( 7- 1 2) 

Seekonk  Southwick/Tolland  ( K- 1 2) :  Granville  TO  7- 1 2 

Swansea  Union  68:  Rowley/Salisbury 

Tyngsborough  Westport 

Wareham 


RESIDENTIAL  SUBURBS:  affluent 

Berlin/Boylston  (K-12) 
Union  47:  Bolton/Stow 

Nashoba  Reg  HS:  Lancaster(9- 1 2) 

Union  58:  Boxford/Topsfield 
Middleton 

Masconomet  Reg  HS 

Cohasset 

Union  50:  Dover/Sherborn 

Dover/Sherborn  Reg(7- 1 2) 
Groton/Dunstable  Reg(K- 1 2) 
Duxbury 
Easion 

HamiUon-'Wenham  Peg^- 1 2) 

^tenover 

Hingham 

Holliston 

Union  64:  Hoi den/Paxton /Princeton 

Rutland/Sterlif^ 

Wachusett  RegHS 
Union  53:  Groveland/Merrimac/ 

W.Newbury 

Pentucket  RegHS 


unities  with  low  levels  of  economic  activity. 

MarshfieJd 
t'fe(Nr'ag 

Mendon/Upton  Reg(K-12) 
Millis 

Minnechaug  Reg  (9- 1 2)Hampden/Wilbraham 

North  Reading 

Norwell 

Sandwich 

Scituate 

Sharon 

Wagland 
Westford 
Weston 

King  Philip  Reg( 7-1 2) :Norfolk 

Wrentham/Plainville 
Lincoln/Sudburg  Reg  HS 
Lynnfield 
Longmeadow 
Mane  tester 


RURAL  ECONnmC  CENTERS:  historic 
moderate  levels  of  economic  activity. 
Abi  ngton 

Acu3hnet  (9- 1 2  TO  Nev  Bedford /Fair haven) 

Adams/Cheshire  Reg  (k- 1 2) 

Amesburg 

Athol/Royalston  Reg  (K-12) 
Union  1 8:  Bernadston/Leyden/Northfield 
Warvick 

Pioneer  Yalleg  Reg  (7-12) 
Union  61 :  BrookfieldAVales/Sturbridge 

Holland/Brimfield 

TanTasqua  Reg  (7-12) 
Shirley  (Lunenburg  9- 1 2) 
Central  Bershtre  Reg(K- 12):  Hinsdah 

DdUon.-'Windsor/tummin^oR 

Wastiin^on/Peru/Beckei 
Blackstone/Millvine  Reg  (K- 1 2) 
Dudley/Charlton  Reg  (K-12) 

Narraganset  Reg  ( K- 1 2) :  Philli  pston/Baldvi  n/ 
Otter  River /E.Templeton/Templeton 

Gill -Montague  Reg  (K-12):  Turners  Falls/Gill 
Montague /Essex 

Union  29(K-12):  Lee,  Otis,  Tyringham(RRA) 

Wi  nthrop 

Palmer 

Union  28:  Nev  Salem/Wendell /Erving 

Shutesbury  (Amherst- Pel  ham  HS) 
Leverett(  Amherst -Pel  ham  HS) 
Ral  ph  C.  Mahar  Reg  ( 7- 1 2) :  Orange 
Pctershem/Wendell/Ncw  Salem/Erving 


manufacturing  and  commercial  communities; 

West  Bridgevater 

Rockland 

Hull 

Middle  bo  rough 

Millbury 

Ne^e'burypori 

Itepedale 

Monson 

North  Attleboro 
Northbhi^ 
North  Brookfield 

Ware 

Whitman/Hanson  Reg(9- 1 2) 
Quaboag  Reg  (K- 1 2):  Warren/West 

Brookfield 
Quatbin  Rig  (K-  !2):  Barre/S  Barre 
Hubbardsion/Wberisvilk 
Oakbam/Ne\f'  Brainiraa 
Uxbridge 

Winchendon 


Spencer/E.Brookfield  (K-12) 

Union  38:  Convay/Sunderland/Deerfield 
Turners  Falls/Whately 
Frontier  Reg  *(  7- 12) 


SMALL  RURAL  COMMUNITIES:  small  towns; 
undeveloped. 

Ashburnham/Westminister  Reg  (K- 1 2) 
Gateway  Reg  (A'- 12):  NiddWieWt'kfnigomerg 

Huniingion/B}aRford.''thesier/Ru$seU 

Worihingion 
Union  39:  Granville  (TO  Southvick/Tolland) 

Sandisfield  (TO  Berkshire  Hills  Reg) 
Union  66:  Chesterfield /Goshen /Southampton 
Westhampton/Williamsburg 

Hampshire  Reg  7- 1 2 
Pepperell/Tovnsend  (K-12) 
Douglas 


s[»rsely  populated;  economically 

Dighton/Rehobeth(K-12) 

Moha\^'k  Trail  Reg  {'7-  /2J 
Halemoni  Reg  (K-6}. 
Hav'leg/Charlemont 
AshfieWPIainfield  Reg(K-  6) 
BuckJand.'''CoJraine.'''SheJburne  Reg 
Union  65:  Heaib/Rawe 

Union  37:  Berkley(TO  9- 1 2Somer3et) 
Gosnold(  Dighton-  Rehobeth) 


RESORT/RET  I REMENT/ART  1ST  I C:  communities  with  high  property  values;  relatively 
lev  Incomes  levels,  and  enclaves  of  retirees,  artists,  vacationeers  and  academicians. 


Union  }  9:  CMJmdrk/Tisbury.^yf'.  Tisburg 
Oak  BIiiffs/Gat;  H^/£dgario\x''n 
Mart  ha 's  )r1neyard  Reg  HS 

Southern  Berkshire     School  Districi(K-  f2) 
Sheffie}d/t'tonierey/Ne\e'  t'farihoro 
Egremoni/Afford 
Nt  Everett  Reg  HS 

Union  *69:  Nev  As  hford/ Lanes  bo  rough 

RichmonddO  Pitt3f)Hancock(NY9- 12) 
MtGreylockRegHS(7-12): 
Williamstovn/Nev  Ashford/Stamford 
N.Hancock/Lanes  borough 


Rockport 
Nantucket 

Nahant  (TO  Svampscott9- 1 2) 
Shutesbury  (Amherst/Pelham  Reg) 
Leverett  (Amherst/Pelham  Reg) 
Hadley 
ipsvich 

Union  54:  WeJWeet/Orieans/Eastham 
Brevster/N.  Eastham 
Maijset  Reg  HS 


} 
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